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The West Point Affair 
What does the crisis in the honor system signify? What are the reasons for dishonest behavior? To 
what extent is the public in general to blame? Does the Honor Code put too great a strain on a 
student’s conscience? These questions are eliciting answers of startling variety. 


The first impression gained from a survey of press ac- 
counts and comments on the dismissal by the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy of 90 cadets for cheating on examinations 
is one of variety and inconsistency. David Lawrence in 
his editorial in the U. S. News and World Report (August 
17) effectively sets the stage for a discussion of the matter 
by cataloguing the reactions of members of Congress. The 
list is quoted here by permission : 

“Some said the guilty deserved the punishment. 


“Some said it was just too bad and that the punishment 
should have been much lighter. 


“Some said honesty is a difficult standard to maintain 
anyhow and that there ought to be ‘something’ done about 
it. 

“Some said the thing to do is to abolish sports. 

“Some said the thing to do is to abolish the Military 
Academy itself, along with the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. 

“Some said the idea of putting a man on his honor not 
to cheat is a terrific strain, that the students ought not to 
be subjected to it, and that monitoring the students during 
exams is the better system. 

“Some said it is all due to the lack of morality in this 
age—and they mentioned mink coats, deep freezes, and 
other violations of the code of ethics recently noted in 
the headlines in connection with RFC scandals and the 
like. 

“Some thought the occasion opportune to take a swipe 
at everything and everyone they didn’t like—from legis- 
lators to lobbyists. 

“Some thought the cadets should have been given an- 
other chance—and that there ‘ought to be a law’ or some- 
thing. 

“Some said there should be a Congressional investiga- 
tion—bur just how, after you investigate dishonesty, you 
legislate honesty in its place was not explained. Hardly 
a word was said about the failure of the home environ- 
ment to teach honesty to the boys in the first instance.” 

To Mr. Lawrence it “seems incredible that a simple is- 
sue of dishonesty should evoke such diverse reactions.” 
As he sees it, dishonesty “was and is the only issue at 
West Point.” This is evidently the attitude of a large part 
of the public, including, it is said, a majority of the stu- 


dent body at the Academy. It seems safe to assume that 
the attitude of many West Point graduates was expressed 
by the two officers who declared in a cable message to 
Time: “It makes little difference whether one or 90 cadets 
are involved; the principle remains the same. . . . There 
can be no argument, no intervention or no recourse but 
immediate dismissal for those violating that code.” 

Yet, as Mr. Lawrence has indicated, members of Con- 
gress who insist on making the issue much more com- 
plex, presumably reflect fairly well what people “back 
home” are thinking and saying. 


The West Point Honor Code 


Every new cadet at the U. S. Military Academy is given 
a little book which contains among other things an ac- 
count of the honor system. He is informed therein that 
the following principles underlie it: 

“1. Lying, quibbling, evasive statements, or technicali- 
ties in order to shield guilt or defeat the spirit of justice 
will not be tolerated. The Code demands courageous and 
fearless honesty in setting forth the truth, regardless of 
consequences. 

“2. A cadet who intentionally violates the Honor Code 
should resign at once as there is no place in the Corps or 
in the Service for anyone who cannot abide by the prin- 
ciples of the Honor Code and offenders are never granted 
immunity. 

“3. Anything to which a man signs his name means ir- 
revocably what is said, both as to letter and spirit. 

“4, No intentional dishonesty will be condoned. 

5. Every man is honor bound to report any breach of 
honor which comes to his attention. 

“6. The Corps, individually and collectively, is the 
guardian of its Honor Code.” 

The present crisis, as everybody now knows, arose out 
of violations of the Code with respect to cheating on ex- 
aminations. The regulation on this point reads: 

“No cadet shall impart or receive any unauthorized as- 
sistance, either outside or inside the section room or ex- 
amination room, which would tend to give him or any 
other cadet an unfair advantage.” 

This is followed by examples among which is the fol- 
lowing : 
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“In graded recitations, by communicating matter relat- 
ing to the recitation between a cadet who has already re- 
cited and one who has not recited.” 

The Code is administered by an Honor Committee com- 
posed of members of the three upper classes—25 in all. It 
appears to have been generally understood that the pen- 
alty for cheating on examinations is expulsion and is in- 
flicted unconditionally when the facts are established. 


Ethics and the Gridiron 


The fact that about half the men against whom charges 
were brought are football players has occasioned much 
comment pointing to competitive athletics as the main 
root of the trouble. There is, of course, the correlative 
fact that about half of the offenders are not players and 
hence their delinquency calls for different explanation. 
Yet the many references to the corrupting influence of in- 
tercollegiate athletics in current discussion of the “West 
Point scandal” cannot be without significance. Says the 
New York Times: 

“It is, we think, significant that big-time collegiate ath- 
letics have played a sinister part in this tragic situation. 
Obviously the thing that led to infraction of the Honor 
Code was the desire to have and keep a winning team. 
Athletic prowess, in the superheated atmosphere with 
which it is surrounded in the colleges, came to seem more 
important than the honor of a soldier. This is worse, in its 
way, than the venality of individuals that leads to the 
scandal of games fixed for the benefit of gamblers.” 

The assumption here seems to be that dishonesty en- 
tered the Academy via the athletic field. It is plausible 
enough when one recalls that athletic promise naturally 
becomes a selective factor, reducing the relative impor- 
tance of scholarship and of personal qualities; that the 
institution acquires a vested interest in a superior athlete 
once he has become a cadet, and may have a tendency to 
ease the scholastic strain; and that no honor system can 
stand up if it is less than uniform in its application. More- 
over, the influence of competitive intercollegiate athletics 
on academic ideals in civilian institutions has long been 
a matter of concern to educators, and West Point is hardly 
likely to be an exception. Among the letters about the 
situation appearing in the press is one by a West Point 
graduate who says: 

“Actually, I believe that the honor system began being 
pulled away from the cadets ten years ago. It was then 
that a high salaried civilian football coach was hired. He 
was and is a man of obviously high professional ability, 
integrity and personal honor. There is no question about 
that. But his natural and primary interest was the devel- 
opment of a football team. 

“\Vhen he arrived at the Academy, he was confronted 
with an average bunch of college football players, of which 
I was one. With a few very minor exceptions, our lives 
were the same as those of all other cadets—a few more 
privileges, but a few more headaches. 

“But the coach, in collaboration with a number of the 
faculty members, succeeded in effecting many drastic 
changes. Athletes lost their afternoon study periods, spe- 
cial additional instruction seminars were conducted by 
faculty members for football players, foothall practice 
periods became longer, etc. Football players became more 
and more separate from the Corps of Cadets.” 

That this sport business has a definitely exploitive as- 
pect is impressively pointed out by a writer who says: 

“Any one who has attended a college or university that 
‘specializes’ in ‘big-time’ football remembers the picture: 


the football players returning from daily scrimmage, their 
faces gray with fatigue. [They are simply too tired in the 
evening to do the studying required to keep up with their 
academic work. The result is a situation that has prevailed 
now for a generation at tootball-playing colleges, a relaxa- 
tion of academic standards for football players. 

“The West Point players, caught between the Acad- 
emy’s single academic standard and the Army’s—and the 
country s—insistence on football victories, availed them- 
selves of the only means of reconciling two irreconcilabl+ 
goals.” 

Deeper Causes 


There is some disposition to reduce the magnitude of 
the affair by contrasting it with West Point tradition and 
making it out to be an episode that can be blotted out by 
tightening up discipline. However, an encouraging fea- 
ture of the situation is the evidence of a general disposi- 
tion on the part of those who have pride in the Academy 
to take the matter with grave seriousness. 


But some of the most competent observers and critics 
see a melancholy relation between this event and the moral 
trend of the nation. Interviewed by a statt writer on a 
inetropolitan paper, Dean Ernest O. Melby of New York 
University’s School of Education said: 

“We in the universities think that we are the source of 
all education. | sense more and more that it is actually 
in the community where education in ethical standards is 
given, and until we can educate the community to higher 
standards, we can’t win. I am astounded how many edu- 
cators refuse to see the importance to the entire teaching 
process of the mores of the community... . 


“We are very effective in turning out engineers, sur- 
geons, competent technicians and army officers—and this 
is no aspersion on West Point—Lut we have not mastered 
the education of good men and women. Education has be- 
come too much a matter of how to teach a skill or a spe- 
cialty.” 

Pointed comment is offered by a correspondent who 
says: 

“Cheating at examinations, which is better known as 
‘cribbing,’ 1s not just an occasional offense among stu- 
dents in all colleges, and | wonder if there are not many 
very successful men in the arts and sciences who, looking 
back on their college and university years, can remember 
such fallings from grace in their own careers... . If 
cribbing at West Point is unique, then there certainly 
could not have been ninety offenders in one clip and it 
might be reasonable to assume that ninety is only a pro- 
portion of cadets who are guilty.” 

A unique contribution to the discussion is contained in 
another letter : 

“To see the matter in its true perspective and in its cor- 
rect relation to our prevailing standard of realistic ethics, 
it is only necessary to place it in juxtaposition to another 
occurrence reported in the same day’s newspapers, name- 
ly, the report of the Senate subcommittee that denounces 
as ‘despicable’ the campaign tactics which it finds were 
used on behalf of Sen. Butler in his successful contest with 
former Sen. Tydings, in Maryland. For the American 
people will take little or no notice of the matter, and Sen. 
Butler will remain in the Senate, where he may prove to 
be one of its most useful and worthy members. 

“Where, then, is the justification of value of reacting 
as if with a sense of public outrage and moral revulsion, 
to the action of these young men, which, however unen- 
durable and intolerable, was motivated by a desire to en- 
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ter the armed forces of their country with a moderate de- 
gree of higher rank? Indeed, who can say—human nature 
being the complex, contradictory thing it is—that these 
foolish young men, nevertheless, may not possess many 
worthy traits of character and may not be capable of ren- 
dering devoted and even heroic service to the nation?” 

A graduate of the Academy wrote, “So many decent 
young men just don’t suddenly go bad all at once. I am 
convinced that these fellows simply succumbed to a temp- 
tation that was fostered by a breakdown in the age-old 
West Point system. I feel that in their minds they were 
engaging in a more or less accepted practice—something 
akin to tearing up parking tickets.” 


Whence Comes Dishonesty? 


That the affair at West Point and the situation it dis- 
closes are a challenge to religious education would go 
without saying. Yet we have learned far too little about 
the way in which consistent habits of honorable behavior 
are developed in the young. A joint committee of faculty 
and student representatives at the University of Wisconsin 
two years ago made a report on dishonesty in examina- 
tions of which the following is a published excerpt: 

“The committee believes that only a few students are 
habitual cheaters. All students resent the unfair advan- 
tage secured by those who cheat without being caught, and 
will themselves cheat rather than submit to such a disad- 
vantage.” 

President J. Hillis Miller of the University of Florida 
is quoted in the press as saying that the West Point affair 
might well be regarded as an “inevitable by-product” of 
the war, with its adverse effect on morals. 

In an extraordinary article Francis Downing in the 
Catholic magazine Commonweal (August 24) gives his 
views under the caption, “The Tragedy at West Point.” 
His comments invite extended quotation : 

“When | was a student in a Catholic college it was the 
habit of some students to go to Mass on the morning of 
an examination. To this was added the habit of dropping 
into the college chapel a few minutes before examinations 
began. Coming from Mass, or from a brief chapel visit, 
some ot them proceeded to crib their way through an 
exain.... When I left college it no more occurred to me 
that men would not cheat than that they would not lie.” 

Reflecting on his observations and experiences he is 
moved to say: “I am much less sure about the West Point 
episode than most who have written about it. The fact 
that one is presumably religious, and goes to a religious 
school, has nothing to do with honor or with honesty. I 
have too many years of evidence to be unsure about that. 
The fact that men pledge obedience to an honor system, 
whatever the sanction, is no guarantee that honor is saved. 
... I do not know why some resist temptation, and some 
do not. I have known literal atheists and materialists who 
were good and honest men. I have known practicing re- 
ligious men who were not.” And he generalizes thus: 
“Our elders cannot do wrong daily in every facet of their 
daily lives, and be shocked at the young, and preach to 
them. But they do. That, I think, is the tragedy and the 
source of some of the guilt at West Point.” 


Is the Institution at Fault? 


A note struck repeatedly in the current discussion is 
the temptation inherent in the honor system and the ex- 
amination procedure at West Point. It has probably come 
as a surprise to many people that the Code includes a 
solemn obligation to report the delinquencies of fellow stu- 
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dents. Commenting on the honor system, Dean Henry G. 
Doyle of George Washington University, said, as quoted 
in the New York Times: “its chief weakness is that every 
man pledges himseli to be guard not only of his own honor 
but of that of his fellows. This immediately runs afoul 
of the tradition against the tattle tale.” A writer on the 
staff of the New York Post, in an article captioned “Memo 
to City Editor’ commented on the unexceptionable ideals 
embodied in the Code and then added: 


“But to me the tattle-tale provision of the West Point 
Honor Code is disgusting. | think it’s wrong to pad an 
expense account. But imagine what would happen around 
here if you, as city editor, tried to exact a pledge that we 
tell on one another. . . . Certainly if 1, with a seasoned 
philosophy of life, were about to enter West Point, I'd 
tell the authorities that 1 would not abide by the tattle- 
tale provision, because it was distasteful. Oh, sure, I'd re- 
port a cadet stealing money, but there would be a limit, 
in reporting on friends, beyond which I would not go.” 


The same writer points up the conflict of loyalties which 
many educators and moralists would doubtless regard as 
a grievous aspect of the situation. Commenting on the 
“hurt, bewildered look” in the eyes of one of the cadets 
he had talked with, he writes: 


“That particular cadet didn't accept help to pass an 
exam. He gave help to his best friend, a footbail piayer he 
admired and one needed on the team, and a youth he 
would have been glad to have at his side in battle because 
he trusted his courage... . 

“So there was a conflict of loyalties. 

“In time of crisis that icy Honor Code, thrust upon a 
fellow of 21 after another way of behavior had become a 
part of him, did not seem as important as did loyalty to 
a iriend and the team.” 

Another feature of the West Point regime that has been 
singled out for criticism is the holding of identical ex- 
amining sessions, for different groups, on successive days. 
“No such temptation,” says one correspondent, “to give 
information or ask questions should be given to any hu- 
man being, especially a young one.” In the editorial 
quoted at the outset of this discussion, David Lawrence 
stressed the superiority of character that maintains itseli 
in spite of temptation rather than by virtue of its absence. 
Many who would not question this judgment think never- 
theless that education should reduce temptations to a mini- 
mum. They would adapt the legal maxim that it is the 
purpose of law to make it ‘as easy as possible for men to 
do right and as hard as possible for them to do wrong.” 
To quote Dean Doyle again: “In all my experience with 
cheating cases, there have always been signs of careless- 
ness on the part of the people responsible for the exami- 
nations.” 

Some of the current comments stress the exceptionally 
high moral level which the public expects an institution 
like West Point to maintain. This raises the question of 
selection of candidates of which Commissioner John F. 
Kennedy of Massachusetts has been making a detailed 
study.* 


Looking Toward a Remedy 


Among the letters about West Point published in the 
New York Times is one from Maurice P. Bellis, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Smith College. He is in full sym- 


1 An account of his inquiry and the system he has worked out for 
determining his own selection appeared in the New York Times 
Magazine for August 19. 
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pathy with the honor system and notes that it necessarily 
“puts the ultimate responsibility upon the student,’ but 
insists that the faculty has a correlative responsibility. “It 
is their duty to aid the student in every way to live up to 
the honor code, and to remove all temptations that may in- 
duce the student to risk violations.” He suggests four steps 
as follows: 


“1. Require instructors to write new examinations each 
semester, thereby making the possession of old examina- 
tions completely legal. 

“2. Maintain library files of all past examinations so 
the student can ascertain the type of question he can ex- 
pect. This will eliminate the feeling that unimportant 
scraps of information must be carried as a ‘crib.’ 

3. Make all examinations as subjective as possible, and 
refrain from asking for one word or single phrase answers 
that can be easily copied. 

“4, Give all sections in a given course examinations at 
the same hour, making it impossible to pass on copies to 
students in others sections.” 

The editor of this Service, after many years of teach- 
ing in a teacher education institution, is convinced that 
while character consists largely in the power to resist en- 
vironmental pressures, the rules of conduct a person adopts 
inevitably reflect the total environmental situation. A stu- 
dent who complained indignantly that cheating had oc- 
curred in an examination session, volunteered that in her 
high-school days she had cheated on one occasion “when 
everybody did because it wasn’t an honest setup.” It is 
increasingly believed by educators that the situation as a 
whole—in home, school, and community—sets the stage 
for conduct in a way that largely determines the quality 
of particular practices and of personal attitudes. Highly 
relevant to the West Point affair is the growing emphasis 
on “moral and spiritual values” in the education of youth. 


Enrollment in Theological Seminaries 


More students will be enrolled in Protestant and Ortho- 
dox theological schools and seminaries this fall than ever 
before, it was indicated in an inquiry made by the Public 
Relations Department of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. The growth in enroll- 
ment has been fairly steady over a period of several years, 
according to the late Dr. Nevin C. Harner, of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
in Lancaster, Pa. Dr. Harner was, until his death on July 
24, executive secretary of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, 66 of whose members were included 
in the 100 schools reporting. 

Of the total, 89 seminaries represented 38 different com- 
munions and 11 were not affiliated with any single de- 
nomination. The institutions reporting ranged in size from 
the Lincoln University Theological Seminary in Pennsyl- 
vania, which reported 13 students last year, to the South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary in Texas, which 
reported 1,896. The average enrollment was 215, and the 
median 132, last year. The total student enrollment last 
vear reached a record figure of 21,455, the majority of 
whom will go into some form of professional Christian 
service. With 67 of the 100 institutions predicting a fur- 
ther increase in their student body next fall, their total 
estimated enrollment for 1951-52 comes to 21.876. 

The Public Relations Department published an esti- 
mate indicating that there are 15,000 unfilled pulpits in 
U. S. Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches. A 
number of major denominations, including the Presby- 


terian Church in the U.S.A., the Disciples of Christ, the 
Methodist Church and the Congregational Christian 
Churches, have been seeking systematically for candidates 
for ministerial training and for funds to enlarge their 
seminaries. 


The National Headquarters of the Selective Service Sys. 
tem, Washington, has been compiling figures on the enroll- 
ments of a large number of theological seminaries. Five 
hundred twenty-eight institutions of all faiths reported 
for the years 1947-1950. The number of full-time minis- 
terial students in the 528 institutions was 46,273 in the 
academic year 1946-47, compared with 53,378 in 1949- 
50. In the interval, students in 280 Protestant seminaries 
increased from 23,475 to 29,316; in 234 Roman Catholic 
seminaries from 20,866 to 21,837 ; in 14 Jewish institutions 
from 1,932 to 2,225. In terms of percentages, in Protes- 
tant seminaries the enrollment in 1949-50 was 24.9 per 
cent above that of 1946-47 ; in Roman Catholic seminaries 
4.7 per cent higher; in Jewish institutions, 15.2 per cent 
higher. The gains were most striking for Episcopal insti- 
tutions, with a gain of 63 per cent, and for Presbyterian 
seminaries, with a gain of 58.8 per cent. 


State and Local Taxes Paid by Churches 


William M. Hunter, minister of the John Hall Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church, New York, has made for Church 
Aianagement, Cleveland (July, 1951), an investigation of 
the types of state and local taxes which churches are re- 
quired to pay. Generalizing, he says that states and mu- 
nicipalities do not tax churches for “uniquely and distinct- 
ly churchly functions,” although laws and practices vary 
greatly with respect to the “non-churchly” activities of 
churches. There are many complications. Many local con- 
gregations are not informed concerning state laws. 

A questionnaire was mailed to tax officials in 44 states, 
the District of Columbia, and eight of the largest cities of 
the nation. No replies came from officials in Georgia and 
Illinois, and incomplete answers came from others (ex- 
plaining in part the replies summarized below). 

Certain of the questions, with summaries of replies 
from the 51 jurisdictions that answered in whole or in 
part, are as follows: 

Does your state or municipality have a sales tax? Yes, 
32. 

Must churches pay the sales tax on purchases made in 
your state or municipality? Yes, 18. 

Do you grant a certificate whereby churches may be ex- 
cused from paying a state or municipal sales tax? Yes, 12. 

Must churches levy and collect a tax on sales made at 
church affairs, such as bazaars, suppers, etc.? Yes, 9; 
under certain conditions, 10. 

Does your state or municipality have an admissions tax, 
similar toe the federal admissions tax? Yes, 15. 

Are churches required to pay an admissions tax for 
events which have a set fee? Yes, 6; under certain con- 
ditions, 9. 

What percentage do you charge on sales? The range is 
from 1 per cent to 3 per cent. 

What percentage do you charge on admissions? The 
range is from one-half of one per cent to five per cent. 

Do you tax church property for any purposes whatever? 
[f so, for what purposes? Yes, 18; under certain condi- 
tions, 13. “‘Income-producing property” is mentioned as 
taxable in a number of states. 
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